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Hatfn  ^pronunciation.* 

N  the  subject  of  Roman  orthoepy  there  are  two  paramount 
elements — (i)  the  proper  sounds  of  the  letters,  and  (2)  the 
relative  time  for  the  utterance  of  the  syllables.  The  problem 
is  thus  both  qualitative  and  quantitative. 
The  exact  ancient  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  language  can,  of 
course,  never  be  fully  known.  (i)  Pronunciation  is  the  utterance  of 
vocal  sounds,  and  sound  is  so  individual  and  subtle  that  it  defies  com- 
plete analysis  and  description.  Sound  passes  away  with  each  particular 
occasion,  and  unless  we  hear  the  speaker  himself,  we  must  despair  of 
knowing  exactly  how  he  vocalized  his  thoughts.  Even  the  most  cir- 
cumstantial and  scientific  accounts  of  foreign  sounds  have  -  the  same 
objective  vagueness  that  inheres  in  descriptions  of  unfamiliar  colors 
and  perfumes.     A  glance  at  the  grammars  of  modern  languages  shows 

[*Read  before  the  University  Convocation,  Albany,  N.Y.,  July  7th,  1875.] 
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what  insuperable  difficulties  are  experienced  in  the  endeavor  to  convey 
unmistakably  the  writer's  conceptions  of  sounds,  and  this  though 
the  sounds  thus  written  about  may  be  native  to  the  writer.  The 
difficulties  are  naturally  enhanced  in  the  case  of  a  language  remote  in 
time  and  space  from  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

But  (2)  even  if  the  abstract  subject  were  easy,  the  Romans  have  left 
us  no  scientific  treatment  of  the  proper  sounds  of  their  language. 
Phonology  is  a  modern  science.  Detailed  discussions  in  regard  to  the 
physiology,  the  pathology,  the  acoustics  and  the  mathematics  of  vocal 
utterance  were  comparatively  unknown  to  the  ancient  Romans.  Lan- 
guage with  them  was  a  means  to  an  end,  cultivated  for  practical  pur- 
poses and  with  little  reference  to  the  physics  or  metaphysics  of  its 
sound. 

(3)  Even  if  the  Romans  had  bequeathed  to  us  scientific  treatises  on 
the  subject,  the  technical  terms  employed  by  them  could  hardly  be 
fully  intelligible  to  us,  and  we  should  be  puzzled  to  decide  between 
their  own  conflicting  theories  and  practices  in  pronunciation.  To 
every  living  person  the  Laiin  is  a  foreign  tongue,  and  this  fact  forms  an 
immediate  and  immovable  barrier  to  the  perfect  fullness  of  our  knowl- 
edge. We  know  that  the  Romans  themselves,  at  the  period  of  the 
greatest  purity  of  their  language,  differed  in  regard  to  many  points  in 
pronunciation.  Thus  Cicero,  Brutus,  §§170,  171  : — Tum  Brutus, 
Quid  tu  igitur,  inquit,  tribuis  istis  externis  quasi  oratoribus }  Quid 
censes,  inquam,  nisi  idem  quod  urbanis,  praeter  unum,  quod  non  est 
eorum  urbanitate  quadam  quasi  colorata  oratio  ?  Et  Brutus,  Qui  est, 
inquit,  iste  tandem  urbanitatis  color .?  Nescio,  inquam  ;  tantum  esse 
qiien'dam  scio.  Id  tu.  Brute,  jam  intelliges  cum  in  Galliam  veneris  ; 
audies  ibi  quidem  etiam  verba  quaedam  non  trita  Romae,  sed  haec 
mutari  dediscique  possunt ;  illud  est  majus,  quod  in  vocibusnostrorum 
oratorum  retinnit  quiddam  et  resonat  urbanius.  Nee  hoc  in  oratoribus 
modo  apparet,  sed  etiam  in  ceteris.  Quintilian,  vi,  3,  107  :  Meo  qui- 
dem judicio  ilia  est  urbanitas,  in  qua  nihil  absonum,  nihil  agreste, 
nihil  inconditum,  nihil  peregrinum  neque  sensu  neque  verbis  neque 
ore  gestuve  possit  deprehendi.  These  passages  clearly  reveal  an  un- 
mistakable, though  not  easily  defined  difference  between  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  capital  and  that  of  the  provinces  and  the  country.     Final 
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s,  preceded  by  u,  and  followed  by  a  consonant,  was  sometimes  rec- 
ognized and  sometimes  ignored.  In  Ennius,  Lucretius,  and  even  in 
the  fragments  of  Cicero's  poetry,  it  was  often  discarded,  and  Cicero's 
statement  (Orator,  §  161)  is  very  instructive  :  Quin  etiam,  quod  jam 
subrusticum  videtur,  olim  autem  politius,  eornm  verborum,  quorum 
eaedem  erant  postremae  duae  litterae  quae  sunt  in  optimus-,  postremam 
litteram  detrahebant,  nisi  vocalis  insequebatur.  Ita  non  erat  ea  oifen- 
sio  in  versibus,  quam  nunc  fugiunt  poetae  novi.  In  regard  to  the 
same  point,  Quintilian  says  (ix,  4,  '^%):  Qugd  reprehendjt  Luranius, 
Messala  defendit.  The  persons  thus  differing  were  critics  at  the  court 
of  Augustus.  Catullus  devotes  a  poem  (84)  to  the  excessive  use  of  h 
by  one  of  his  friends  : 

Chommoda  dicebat,  si  quando  commoda  vellet 
Dicere,  et  insidias  Arrius  hinsidias. 

But  Arrius  was  n at  alone  in  his  cockney  Latin  :  Cicero  (Or.  160), 
Nigidius  (Aul.  Gellius,  XIII,  6),  and  Quintilian  (I,  5,  19--21)  speak 
of  the  varied  use  of  the  aspirate  among  different  classes  and  at  different 
periods.  Julius  Ca&sar  seems  (Quint,  i,  7,  2 1 )  to  have  settled  the  old  dis- 
pute hQiwQQXi-imus  ^nd.-umits  in  favor  of  the  former.  The  much  discussed 
'Tatavinitas,"  which  Asinius  Pollio  censured  in  Livy  (Quint,  i.  5,  56; 
viii,  1,3),  may  have  been  in  point  of  pronunciation.  Whatever  it  was, 
and  even  if  the  charge  was  but  an  instance  of  Pollio's  hypercriticism, 
the  story  is  valuable  as  showing  that  there  were  subtle  differences  in 
the  speech  of  the  cultivated  Romans. 

Enough  has  b^en  said  to  prove  how  empty  are  the  claims  of  those 
who  maintain  that  they  have  recovered,  in  all  its  particulars,  the  exact 
pronunciation  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Approximate  accuracy  is  the 
most  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  attain. 

But  there  are  certain  peculiar  considerations  in  regard  to  the  Latin 
that  do  much  to  facilitate  the  problem  of  its  pronunciation, 

(i)  The  exceptionally  late  development  of  the  Latin  literature  made 
the  orthography  subserve  the  orthoepy,  and  thus  v/e  have  the  very  great 
advantage  of  dealing  with  a  phonetic  language.  Rome  had  become  a 
powerful  republic,  sending  its  legions  and  its  laws  into  many  provinces, 
before  a- pure  literary  sense  appeared.      The^arly  Romans   understood 
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indeed  the  value  of  oratory  as  a  means  of  political  influence,  and  the 
importance  of  a  written  record  of  their  past,  their  jurisprudence  and  the 
forms  of  their  worship  ;  but  not  till  late  in  the  third  century  before 
Christ,  under  Greek  influence,  and  with  apparent  reluctance,  were  the 
first  essays  made  in  native  letters.  As  soon  as  a  native  literature  ap- 
pears, it  bears  the  genuine  Roman  stamp  of  almost  military  precision 
and  uniformity.  But  one  dialect  was  recognized  throughout  Italy  and 
the  provinces.  The  grammar  was  wonderfully  consistent  and  correct. 
Compared  with  Greek  or  with  modern  cultivated  languages,  the  Latin 
shows  surprisingly  few  solecisms  or  syntactical  irregularities.  The 
Romans  were  a  strongly  practical  people.  Having  no  finely-spun  theo- 
ries in  regard  to  the  written  language,  other  than  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
preservation  of  the  spoken  language,  they  naturally  and  sensibly  wrote 
down  for  the  eye  what  came  to  them  through  the  eye  or  the  ear.  We 
should  expect,  thep,  from  the  late  appearance  of  the  Roman  literature 
and  from  the  practical  character  of  the  Roman  people  that  the  language 
would  be  phonetic,  and  this  expectation  is  confirmed  by  the  most  pos- 
itive statements  of  the  grammarians.  Thus  Quint,  i,  7,  30,  31:  Ego  (ni- 
si quod  consuetudo  obtinuerit)  sic  scribendum  quidque  judico,  quomo- 
dosonat.  Hie  enim  est  usus  litterarum  ut  custodiant  voces  et  velut  de- 
positum  reddant  legentibus ;  itaque  id  exprimere  debent  quod  dicturi 
sumus. 

So,  too,  epitaphs  gathered  in  large  numbers  Irom  near  and  remote 
places,  show  a  wonderful  uniformity  in  the  spelling  of  evidently  uned- 
ucated people.  It  is  an  axiom  that  illiterate  persons  spell  words 
according  to  their  sound.  If,  then,  their  spelling  coincides  with  that 
of  the  educated,  it  is  clear  that  the  language  was  written  phonetically. 

(2)  The  Latin,  in  its  best  period,  seems  to  have  lacked  sounds  of  pe- 
culiar difficulty.  We  meet  no  such  shibboleths  as  the  Sanskrit  and 
Greek  aspirates,  the  French  nasals,  the  German  gutturals  or  the  capri- 
cious English  th.  In  transliterating  Greek  words  the  Romans  first 
expressed,  as  well  as  they  could,  the  foreign  sounds  with  their  own 
much  smaller  alphabet.  Later,  they  borrowed  letters  and  sounds  from 
the  Greek,  but  only  when  their  language  and  literature  had  degenerat- 
ed were  they  ambitious  of  exactly  reproducing  the  delicately  distin- 
guished [Greek  sounds  by  inventing   new   characters  and   by   other 
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devices.  With  such  an  advantage  at  the  start,  it  would  be  a  reproach 
upon  Latin  scholarship  if  earnest  efforts  were  not  made  to  realize  the 
ancient  pronunciation.  In  fact,  by  such  eff'orts  patiently^carried  on  in 
diff"erent  times  and  countries,  and  by  independent  and  different  meth- 
ods, a  result  has  been  reached  which  may,  without  presumption,  be 
called  the  restored  pronunciation.  That  system,  so  far  as  it  essentially 
deviates  from  the  ''English  method"  of  speaking  Latin,  is  as  follows  : 

VOWELS. 

Each  vowel  had,  in  general,  a  single  elementary  sound.  Though 
position  somewhat  modified  the  quality  of  this  sound,  yet  the  only  im- 
portant vocal  distinction  between  "long'' and  ''short"  vowels  was  that 
of  quantity.  The  following  are  approximate  English  equivalents  of 
these  vowel  sounds  : 


Loiw.  Short. 


a  as  in 
e  as  in 
i  as  in 
o  as  in 
u  as  in 


father. 

a  as  in 

th^y. 

e  as  in 

machme . 

i  as  in 

p£7le. 

0  as  in 

r«de. 

u  as  in 

dogma:. 

valky. 

unz'ty. 

pdice. 

pz/t. 


DIPHTHONGS. 

In  pronouncing  the  diphthongs,  each  element  should  have  its  own 
individual  sound.  But  as  these  two  sounds  are  made  with  a  single 
emission  of  breath,  the  practical  analogues  in  English  are  these  : 


ae  (or  ai)  as  ai  in 

ou  as  ou  in 

oe  (or  oi)  as  oi  in 

«/sle. 

h(?«se. 

oi\. 

ei  as  ei  in 
eu  as  eii  in 
ui  as  ui  in 

feud, 
^uite. 

SEMI-VOWELS. 

j  uniformly  like 

y.    j    V  uniformly  like 

CONSONANTS. 

lij. 

c  always  like 

g  always  like  g  in 

k. 

^-et. 

s  always  like  s  in 
t  always  like  t  in 

jit. 
/ill. 

It  was  the  original  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present  the  arguments 
upon  which  this  system  is  based,  but  the  voluminous  and  easily  access- 
ible literature  that  has  appeared  on  the  subject  in  the  last  twenty  years 
makes  it  advisable  to  assume  the  essential  correctness  of  the  theory,  and 
inquire  whether  we  shall,  in  our  institutions  of  learning,  practically 
adopt  it. 
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This  restored  pronunciation  of  Latin,  as  it  was   at  the   time   of  the 
greatest  purity  of  the  language,  is  recommended  because 

I.  It  is  approximately  correct.  Though  the  problem  is  beset  with 
very  great  difficulties,  and  though  the  lights  by  \rhich  we  proceed  are 
often  feeble,  sometimes  misleading,  yet  the  cumulative  argument  from 
a  variety  of  sources  is  so  great  as  to  justify  the  general  tendency  to  ac- 
cept in  theory  and  adopt  in  practice  the  system  proposed.  Our  Latin 
utterance  must,  of  course,  always  be  that  of  foreigners.  We  at  once 
detect  the  alien  birth  of  many  of  those  who,  for  many  years,  have  been 
talking  very  grammatical  English  all  about  us.  The  English  and  the 
Americans  are  separated  by  wide  divergences  in  intonation,  emphasis, 
pitch,  etc. ;  though  we  boast  of  having  no  dialects  in  America,  yet  the 
speakers  from  Boston,  New  York  and  Louisville  betray  at  once  certain 
local  peculiarities  of  pronunciation,  and  in  every  American  village  there 
are  those  who  swear  by  Webster,  others  who  speak  according  to  Wor- 
cester, and  others  still  who,  with  intelligent  independence,  refuse  to 
follow  the  orlhoepical  eccentricities  of  either  of  these  lexicographers. 
It  is,  then,  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  restored  pronunciation  of 
Latin  if  there  are,  and  are  always  to  be,  differences  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice on  some  points.  The  ancients,  as  has' been  shown,  differed  among 
themselves  in  many  particulars,  and  we  but  expose  ourselves  to  de- 
served ridicule  if  we  maintain  that  we  have  discovered  the  exact  and 
only  proper  pronunciation.  (i)  Ii^  Cicero,  Quintilian  and  the  later 
grammarians,  we  find  many  comparisons  of  the  proper  sounds  of  cer- 
tain letters  with  well-defined  sounds  in  nature ;  minute  directions  in 
regard  to  the  position  of  the  organs  of  speech  for  the  utterance  of 
certain  letters  ;  statements  that  certain  letters  are  superfluous,  as,  any 
two  of  r,  k,  and  q ;  descriptions  of  the  methods  and  results  of  certain 
combinations  of  letters  and  syllables  :  instances  of  onomatopoeia  and  of 
punning,  which  amount  to  nothing  except  on  this  system, — from  all 
which  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  Roman  orthoepy  can  be  gathered.  In 
these  authorities  very  minute  matters  are  discussed,  and  since  they  say 
nothing  about  letters  changing  the  quality  of  their  sound  according  to 
their  position,  as  c,  g,  /and  j",  before  the  different  vowels,  the  argument 
from  such  consistent  silence  is  of  very  great  weight. 
■    Very  positive,  too,  are  the  statements  that  the  Romans  distinguished, 
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in  time  of  utterance,  long  and  short  vowels.  Cicero,  Orator,  §  173  : 
In  versu  quidem  theatra  tota  exclamant,  si  fuit  una  syllaba  aut  brevior 
aut  longior.  Nee  vero  multitudo  pedes  novit,  nee  uUos  numeros 
tenet  nee  illud  quod  offendit,  aut  cur  aut  in  quo  offendat  intelligit ;  et 
tamen  omnium  longitudinum  et  brevitatum  in  sonis  sicut  acutarum 
graviumque  voc'um  judicium  ipsa  natura  in  auribus  nostris  collocavit, 
Quintilian,  ix,  4,  46,  47  :  Rhythmi,  id  est  numeri,  spatio  temporunr? 
constant,  metra  etiam  ordine  ;  ideoque  alterum  esse  quantitatis  videtur 'i 

alterum  qualitatis Longam  (syllabam)  esse  duorum  temporum,  I 

brevem  unius  etiam  pueri  sciunt.  Suetonius,  Nero,  33  :  Morari  eum 
(Claudium)  desisse  inter  homines,  producta  prima  syliaba,  jocabatur. 
(2)  The  methods  of  transcribing  and  transliterating  Greek  into  Latin 
and  Latin  into  Greek  give  much  light.  For  governmental,  commer- 
cial, literary  and  social  purposes,  intercourse  between  Greece  and  Rome 
was  so  great  that  the  two  languages,  apart  from  their  genetic  relation- 
ship, were  inevitably  often  used  as  interpreters  each  of  the  other.  If 
the  practical  Roman  wished  to  borrow  or  use  a  Grecian  word  (and  he 
borrowed  and  used  very  many)  he  naturally  cast  about  in  his  own  al- 
phabet for  those  letters  which  could  best  reproduce  in  Latin  form  the 
sound  of  the  Greek  original.  He  was  no  impracticable  theorizer  in 
such  matters  ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  difference  which  so  annoys  and 
wastes  us  moderns  between  the  written  and  the  spoken  word.  Thus 
when  he  wrote  of  KiXixia,  he  spelled  Cilicia,  using  c  as  best  convey- 
ing to  his  ear  what  7t  had  conveyed.  So  the  Greek,  when  writing  of 
Roman  objects  and  names,  acted  on  the  same  common-sense  principle. 
He  therefore  spelled  Scipio  and  Ceistis,  ^KinioDv  and  KeXffo?. 
We  further  find  very  instructive  examples  of  Latin  words  in  Greek  char- 
acters, as,  cpi]Kit  [fecit),  TtornqjiKEi  {pontifices).  (3)  Very  sugges- 
tive and  almost  conclusive  is  the  difference  in  the  orthography  of 
certain  words,  as,  cumba,  cymha :  pulcher,  pulcer  ;  Caicilius,  Caecilius  ; 
Gracchi,  Gracci  ;  dice,  die  ;  audacter,  audaciter.  Further  light  comes 
from  numerous  poetic  licenses,  as  coepit  (Lucr.  iv,  619)  and  silud  (Hor. 
Od.  i,  27f,  4)  as  trisyllables  :  gSnva  (Virg.  A.  V,  432)  as  dissyllable. 
(4)  The  argument  is  confirmed  by  the  system  of  paradigms.  We  look 
for  changes  in  the  vowels  of  words  for  intensive,  weakening  and  other 
considerations  ;  but  a  radical  change  in    the   essential   and    persistent 
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part  of  the  word,  as  inheres  in  the  English  way  of  pronouncing  ago, 
agis,  ico,  ids,  locus,  loci,  acer,  acrior^  cado,  incido,  would  be  against  all 
reason  and  analogy.  In  English,  even  against  the  analogy  of  our  capri- 
cious language,  we  keep  up  the  radical  sound,  as,  give,  gave,  given-,  ^vhy 

not  say  give,  gave,  given  :  get,  got,  gotten  ?  The  absolute  silence  of 
the  Roman  writers  in  regard  to  such  a  fundamental  change  in  the  sound 
of  the  root  of  a  word,  seems  conclusive  evidence  that  there  was  no  such 
change.  (5)  The  historical  argument  is  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of 
inscriptions,  epitaphs,  scratchings  upon  walls,  etc.  Allusion  is  here 
made  to^the  simple  statements  of  fact,  spontaneous  expressions  of  feel- 
ing, outpourings  of  grief,  etc.,  of  the  illiterate  Romans.  The  written 
language  of  such  people  naturally  coincides  with  the  spoken  language, 
and  the  possession  ©f  such  records  is  of  immense  help  toward  the  pro- 
nunciation. If  the  system  advocated  rests  upon  such  a  variety  of  his- 
torical bases,  there  should  be  no  question  about  adopting  it.  Weighed 
with  the  truth,  of  what  significance  to  the  conscientious  student  are 
considerations  of  supposed  facility  or  convenience,  the  analogies  of 
one's  own  language,  preferences  for  arbitrarily  assumed  sounds,  blind 
reverence  for  tradition,  or  fear  of  ridicule.?  But,  waiving  the  historical 
argument  and  assuming  that  the  question  is  merely  one  of  expediency, 
the  restored  pronunciation  is  further  urged,  because 

1 1.  It  greatly  facilitates  the  whole  subject  of  etymology.  (i )  In- 
side the  Latin  itself,  if  each  letter  retains  its  own  sound,  the  relation- 
ship of  words  is  not  lost  by  vocalic  variations  of  the  root,  by  changes  in 
derivation,  declension,  conjugation,  composition,  etc.,  as  ago,  egi ;  acer, 
acies,  acuo,  ;  amicus,  amici^  amicitia ;  cado,  cecidi;  capiq^^  incipio,  etc. 
(2)  Infinitely  more  evident  become  the  affinities  of  Latin  to  cognate 
languages;  thus,  to  Greek:  cera,  Krfpo? ;  civ,  uioo ;  gemo,  yejUGj; 
Circe,  KipHT] ;  to  the  Germanic  branch  of  our  family,  as,  ager,  acker, 
acre ;  ceva,  kuh,  cowj  Caesar,  Kaiser ;  gelidus,  halt,  cold ;  vigilo,  wach- 
en,  wake.  The  same  comparison  might  be  extended  to  the  Sanskrit, 
Gothic  and  Celtic  languages.  This  is  not  the  proper  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  peculiar  fascination  of  the  study  of  comparative  philology,  or  of 
the  manifold  valuable  results  already  derived  therefrom.  Nor  can  it 
reasonably  be  said  that  the  connections  between  Latin  and  cognate 
languages  are  sufficiently  evident  to    the  eye   on    the   printed    page 
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without  all  this  regard  for  the  sounds  of  the  words  compared.  Every 
teacher  knows  how  much  is  gained  if  the  facts  with  which  he  is  dealing 
can  be  conveyed  to  the  pupil  by  more  than  a  single  sense,  and  it  is  a 
gratuitous  injustice  and  hardship  if  the  aid  of  the  ear  is  to  be  denied  us 
in  tracing  the  affinities  of  the  Latin.  Grimm's  law  for  the  permutation 
of  consonants  has  poured  a  flood  of  light  upon  this  subject;  but  its 
practical  value  depends  much  upon  detecting  by  the  ear  the  application 
of  the  law  to  consonants  of  the  same  organ  of  utterance. 

III.  It  greatly  aids  in  keeping  apart  things  really  different,  but 
which  other  methods  tend  to  confound.  A  main  advantage  of  the 
study  of  Latin  is  the  discipline  that  comes  from  careful lyjmarking  dis- 
tinctions and  detecting  differences,  as,  e.  g.,  the  delicate  gradations  of 
meaning  that  the  same  word  may  have  ;  the  differences  of  so-called  syn- 
onyms ;  the  subtle  interchange  of  moods  and  tenses;  the  exact  force 
of  different  prepositions,  and  the  differences  between  prepositions  and 
simple  case-endings  or  postpositions  ;  the  changed  meaning  or  pecul- 
iar emphasis  secured  by  deviating  from  the  ordinary  arrangement  of 
words  and  clauses.  The  ancient  pronunciation  extends  this  invaluable 
habit  to  the  sounds  as  well  as  to  the  forms  of  the  language.  By  the 
English  method,  /ur  a.nd/dr  are  not  distinguishable  by  the  ear;  nor 
are  cervus,  servus  ;  nor  Itvis,  levis ;  nor  cedent,  caedent,  sedent,  sedent. 
If  such  words,  so  unlike  in  form  and  meaning,  had  been  sounded 
alike,  the  temptation  to  pun  with  them  would,  with  Cicero  at  least, 
have  been  irresistible.  By  giving  to  each  letter,  in  all  situations,  its 
own  sound  and  its  own  relative  lime,  such  confusions  vanish  at  once. 

I  V.  If  we  would  appreciate  the  rhythmic  character  of  the  best  Lat- 
in prose  and  the  music  of  Latin  poetry,  we  must  read  and  speak  the 
language  according  to  quantity.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the 
Romans  sharply  distinguished  in  utterance  long  and  short  vowels. 
Their  exquisite  sensitiveness  to  the  correct  sound  of  their  language  at 
first  appears  surprising  and  almost  discouraging.  But  the  orators  of 
Rome  spoke  to  be  heard,  not  to  be  read  ;  the  poets  read  aloud  their 
productions  to  throngs  of  listeners,  and  dramas  were  composed,  not  for 
closet  study,  but  for  actual  presentation  upon  the  stage.  We  miss 
very  much  if  we  conceive  of  the  literature  of  Rome  in  connection  with 
books,  newspapers  and  other  outgrowths  of  modern  civilization.       All 
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modern  melhods  of  pronouncing  Latin  deliberately  ignore  quantity — 
a  fundamental  feature  in  the  ancient  system.  A  horror  of  "false 
quantities"  is  indeed  inculcated,  but  by  '-false  quantity"  is  only 
T[iQ2Lni  falsely  placed  accent,  which  is  in  no  wise  the  only  essential  point 
In  fact,  if  the  quantities  be  properly  observed,  accent  will  take  care  of 
itself.  Of  course,  the  system  pre-supposes  practical  familiarity  with 
the  quantity  of  all  syllables  in  a  word,  and  such  knowledge  requires 
long  and  patient  study.  But  if  the  pupil  at  the  very  outset  is  trained 
to  carefully  distinguish,  in  time  of  utterance,  long  and  short  vowels, 
and  is  drilled  in  the  very  valuable  exercise  of  reading  Latin  aloud  and  of 
speaking  memorized  Latin,  his  progress  will  bs  very  rapid,  and  in  due 
season  he  will  be  able  to  pronounce  the  master-pieces  of  Roman  litera- 
ture with  fluency,  grace  and  approximate  correctness.  Certainly,  only 
by  such  practice  can  we  hope,  with  full  intelligence,  to  enjoy  the  sono- 
rous movement  and  balance  of  Cicero's  periods,  the  majestic  march  of 
the  verse  of  Lucretius,  and  the  exquisitely  melodious  cadences  and 
wonderfully  artistic  blending  of  prolonged  and  shortened  sounds  in  the 
lyrics  of  Catullus  and  of  Horace.  Some  who  are  willing  to  practically 
accept  the  ancient  sounds  of  the  letters  hesitate  about  adopting  the 
quantitative  feature  of.the  reform,  because  it  seems  to  them  so  very  al- 
ien to  all  our  notions,  and  insuperably  difficult.  By  parity  of  reason- 
ing it  might  be  urged  that  we  foist  upon  Latin  the  English  order  of 
words,  use  of  tenses,  moods,  prepositions,  syllabication,  etc.:  it  would, 
e.  g.  be  a  saving  of  time,  and  more  in  accordance  with  English  analogy 
to  make  mongsyllables  of  the  Latin  miles,  sine,  vice,  etc.  In  other  stud- 
ies the  difliculty  of  a  subject  is  no  reason  for  abandoning  it,  but 
rather  a  mative  and  an  inspiration  to  more  zealous  and  persistent  ef- 
forts to  labor  and  to  conquer.  Must  we  renounce  the  sweet  compan- 
ionship of  Horace  because  the  thought  of  some  of  his  odes  eludes  our 
most  skillful  grasp  ?  We  toil  patiently  over  French  and  German  in 
the  faint  hope  of  some  day  approximating  the  Parisian  and  Hanoverian 
style  and  accent  of  those- tongues.  Why  do  we  hesitate  to  regard  Lat- 
in as  a  foreign — as  a  very  foreign  language,  and  to  treat  it  accordingly .? 
But  I  am  convinced  from  observation  and  from  the  testimony  of  others 
that  the  difficulties  anticipated  are  greatly  exaggerated  :  but  even  if 
they  are  no^,  does  it  not  become  us  to  strive  for  the   highest   standards 
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in  every  field  of  study,  and  to  hold  the  same  lofty  ideals   before    those 
whom  it  is  our  previlege  to  influence  ? 

V.  Another  recommendation  of  the  ancient  system  is  its  great 
simplicity.  Each  letter  has  in  all  its  situations  the  same  sound, 
nor  is  there  good  reason  for  supposing  that  these  sounds  are  difficult 
of  attainment.  To  long  vowels  is  given  twice  the  time  for  their  utter- 
ance that  is  given  to  short  ones.  Letters  are  combined  according  to 
laws  that  are  definite  and  simple.  So,  too,  by  always  giving  to  each  Tet- 
ter its  independent,  unmistakable  sound,  the  orthography  becomes 
phonetic,   and   is  thus  greatly  facilitated. 

V  I.  The  proposed  system  will  furnish  aid  in  many  educational  and 
disciplinary  problems.  Latin  is  usually  the  first  foreign  language  stud- 
ied, and  the  habit  once  formed  of  projecting  one's  self  as  far  as  possible 
into  all  the  peculiarities  of  one  language  must  be  a  valuable  prepara- 
tion for  taking  up  other  languages.  The  sounds,  too,  of  many  of  the 
letters  reappear,  as  already  familiar,  in  other  ancient  and  in  _  modern 
languages.  The  effect  of  the  deliberate,  orotund  method  of  enuncia- 
ting Latin  must  be  favorable  upon  our  English  utterance,  by  correct- 
ing a  vicious  tendency  to  keep  our  mouths  too  much  closed,  and  to 
slur  over  letters,  syllables,  and  even  words.  The  careful  attention  to 
quantity — to  pitch  and  to  time — will  help  develop  a  sense  of  rhythm 
and  of  music  as  well  as  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  quantitative  feature  in 
most  of  the  languages  of  continental  Europe.  The  thoughtful  pupil 
will  experience  a  delightful  relief  that  confessedly  false  systems  no 
longer  tend  to  obscure  the  real  character  of  the  language.  By  trying 
to  talk  Latin  with  ancient  correctness  we  may  well  have  a  better  and 
more  sympathetic  insight  into  the  s.olidity,  the  military  precision,  the 
majesty  and  the  dignity  of  the  world's  ancient  conquerors. 

V  I  L  This  is  the  only  system  which  can  ever  be  universally  adopt- 
ed. Analogies  and  mongrel  methods  have  been  attempted,  but  they 
excite  dissatisfaction  and  ridicule.  Earnest  scholars  will  not  be  bound 
by  compromises  and  lazy  devices.  This  is  a  sceptical  age,  when  tra- 
dition and  fashion  are  no  longer  the  sufficient  credentials  of  any  system 
of  faith  or  conduct.  Classical  scholarship  has  long  been  reproached 
with  being  ultra-conservative,  with  refusing  to  reap  the  fruits  of  re- 
search. A  Latin  scholar  who  travels  among  educated  peoples  not 
unfrequently  has  occasion  to  hear  and  to  speak  Latin,  and  for  conven- 
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ience's  sake  there  should  be  only  that  difference  in  pronunciation 
which  there  always  must  be  among  those  who  use  a  foreign  language. 
Diplomatists  meet  in  international  parliaments  and  find  in  French  or  in 
English  a  satisfactory  means  of  communication.  Ecclesiastics  in  ecu- 
menical councils,  and  scholars  in  convention  from  distant  nations 
ought  not  to  be  mutually  unintelligible  because  of  obstinately  clinging  to 
confessedly  wrong  methods  of  pronouncing  Latin.  The  tendency  the 
world  over  is  to  this  system.  The  Latinists  of  continental  Europe  are 
discussing  the  substitution  of  the  ancient  for  their  national  systems. 
The  professors  of  Latin  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  proposed  the 
scheme  to  the  famous  English  schools,  in  many  of  which  it  is  now 
used.  Harvard  College,  the  largest  and  the  oldest  of  eastern  colleges, 
and  Michigan  University,  the  largest  and  most  vigorous  of  the  western 
seats  of  learning,  use  the  system  exclusively,  as  do  many  colleges  and 
schools  between  these  representatives  of  conservative  New  England  and 
the  progressive  West.  Nearly  all  the  new  and  revised  grammars  that 
have  appeared  among  us  in  the  last  few  years  give  the  preference  to  the 
restored  pronunciation. 

At  Cornell  University  this  system  has  been  used  nearly  four  years. 
I  have  closely  watched  the  feelings  with  which  my  students  have  ac- 
cepted the  reform,  and  then  the  influence  of  the  change  upon  their 
■  Latin  and  general  scholarship,  and  the  considerations  which  I  have 
urged  to-day  are  mainly  based  upon  the  substantial  success  ot  what  I 
can  no  longer  call  an  experiment.  It  certainly  is  not  feasible  or  desir- 
able that  much  time  in  a  university  course  be  given  to  matters  of  pro- 
nunciation. The  system,  to  be  even  more  successful,  should  be 
introduced  to  the  student  at  the  outset  of  his  work  in  Latin,  when  the 
nature  of  the  subject  and  the  age  of  the  learner  are  more  favorable  to 
the  full  acquisition  and  naturalization  of  such  a  pronunciation,  and  I 
deem  it  both  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  commend  the  subject  on  this 
occasion  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  elementary  in- 
struction. 

And,  finally,  though  in  the  interests  of  Latin  scholarship  and  of  all 
allied  scholarship  I  deeply  feel  the  importance  of  restoring,  as  far  as 
we  can  restore,  the  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  Romans,  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  I  regard  this  as  the  one  essential  factor  in  the   far  larger 
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and  grander  problem  of  education.  Latin  orthoepy  is  but  one  of  the 
many  elements,  which,  in  their  wise  and  earnest  combination,  are  well 
calculated  to  secure  for  us  and  for  those  whom  we  are  molding,  the 
riper  culture  and  the  nobler  living  that  should  come  from  the  faithful 
study  of  that  language  which  is  so  uniquely  majestic  and  symmetrical 
and  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  many  modern 
languages  ;  from  the  study  of  that  literature  which  for  dignity,  sublim- 
ity, grace  and  versatility  recognizes  but  one  rival  among  the  literatures 
of  the  world  ;  from  the  study  of  that  people  whose  eventful  career  con- 
stitutes so  full  and  so  important  a  chapter  in  the  story  of  our  race,  and 
perpetuates  itself  in  so  much  of  our  best  civilization. 

— Tracy  Peck, 


r/^^^-O, 


f^omiW  *i3riUate  Cfjeatricals/' 


S  delicate  as  the  tasks  of  Titania's  fairies,  "Their  Wedding 
Journey"  demonstrated  the  refined  grace  of  Howells'  genius 
and  the  fastidious  purity  of  his  style.  The  bridal  couple 
travel  from  Boston  to  Niagara,  Montreal  and  Quebec.  One 
may  say  of  their  route  as  Warner  of  Egypt  that  volumes  enough  have 
been  written  upon  it  to  cover  every  foot  of  its  arable  soil.  Yet  How- 
ells'  humor  and  fancy  so  subtile  and  evanescent  seem  to  have  created 
a  new  St.  Lawrence  with  a  convenient  collection  of  historical  reminis- 
cences in  the  shape  of  a  French  Cathedral  and  Jesuit  Barracks. 

Whether  Howells  will  write  the  American  novel  for  which  so  large 
a  family  of  Bohemians  are  pining,  maybe  a  mooted  question,  but 
where  American  local  coloring  is  concerned  he  reveals  the  conscien- 
tious artist.  In  'A  Chance  Acquaintance,"  Howells  plays  with  one  of 
the  gravest  of  our  social  problems.  Harry  Arbuton  and  Kitty  Ellison 
represent  the  culture  of  the  East  and  West.  How  to  unite  the  refined 
nature  of  the  one  with  the  natural  refinement  of  the  other  is  left  un- 
solved for  hero  and  heroine  meet  by  chance  and  part  forever.  The 
denouement  is  most  unsatisfactory,  * 'Their  Wedding  Journey"  will 
doubtless  reflect  some  of  its  cultuieand  tone  upon  the  average  bridal 
couple.  It  will  prove  a  more  invigorating  tonic  for  the  lassitude  of 
American  civilization  than  the  homilies  of  Dr.  Holland  or  the  Centen- 
nial Tupper.  ''A  Chance  Acquaintance"  should  have  been  equally 
valuable.  Artistically,  its  photographic  truth  to  nature  and  feminine 
lightness  of  touch,  its  cunningly  drawn  out  resources  as  fancy  trips 
from  point  to  point  without  misstep  and  with  sustained  grace,  indicate  a 
new  vein  in   literature,  ifnot  deep,  at  least,  unworked  and  unattempted. 

Whatever  doubts  critics  entertained  that  Howells'  genius  was  too 
delicate  to  reach  a  robust  strength  were  dissipated  in  "A  Foregone 
Conclusion."     Its  sinew  and  spine  are  those  of  maturity.       From  Mrs. 
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2Lattn  J^ironunciatfon— KK,* 

N  recent  discussions  on  the  subject  of  Latin  pronunciation 
there  have  been  two  ill-advised  tendencies  :  on  the  one  hand 
it  has  been  asserted  that  the  problem  of  the  ancient  pronun- 
ciation is  incapable  of  solution,  and  that  therefore  all  labor 
spent  upon  it  is  wasted  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been  boldly  claimed: 
that  the  Roman  orthoepy  has  been  recovered  in  all  its  completeness. 
Now,  from  the  exceeding  foreignness  to  us  all  of  the  Latin  language 
(and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  naturalize  the  sounds  and  tones  of  the 
simplest  of  modern  tongues),  from  the  utter  absence  in  the  Roman 
writers  of  scientific  treatment  of  the  sounds  of  their  language,  as  well 
as  from  the  general  phonetic  character  of  Latin  orthography,  from  the 
apparent  fewness  of  sounds  of  great  intrinsic  diflUculty,  from'  the  many  . 
incidental  allusions  to   pronunciation  in  extant  Latin,    and   from  the 
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light  furnished  by  comparative  philology,  it  should  seem  that  some 
truth  is  found  in  each  claim,  but  that  the  whole  truth  is  found  with 
neither.  The  object  of  this  article  is  to  show  that  at  the  period  of  the 
greatest  purity  of  the  Latin  language — the  end  of  the  republic  and  the 
beginning  of  the  empire — there  were  palpable  and  recognized  differ- 
ences in  the  utterance  of  educated  Romans.  Apart  from  considera- 
tions that  would  apply  to  the  speech  of  any — even  compact — commu- 
nity, the  fact  that  very  many  of  Rome's  leaders  in  action  and  in  litera- 
ture received  neither  birth  nor  early  training  in  Rome  suggests  at  once 
that  there  must  have  been  wide  divergences  in  the  quality  of  their  ex- 
pression. From  the  vast  sweep  of  Rome's  triumphs  there  were  con- 
stantly streaming  into  the  capital  men  of  education  and  influence,  who 
must  have  retained  something  of  their  local  peculiarities  of  speech  and 
have  modified  the  utterance  of  others. 

The  one  standard  of  speech,  recognized  and  labored  for  by  native 
Romans  and  by  provincials  alike,  was  that  of  urhanitas.  The  Romans 
felt  and  appreciated  better  than  they  described  this  city  quality.  It  was 
the  speech  of  those  in  whom  were  combined  the  conscious  dignity  and 
stately  majesty  of  the  world's  conquerors  with  something  of  the  softer 
graces  and  refinements  of  foreign  culture.  Cicero  calls  it  the  tinge  of 
the  metropolis  {Brutus,  46.  171),  an  indescribable  home-born  flavor 
{ih.  4^,  ^72)',  Quintilian  speaks  of  it  as  making  manifest  the  essential 
taste  of  the  capital,  as  a  refinement  that  came  unconsciously  from  asso- 
ciation with  the  scholarly  (VI.  3.  17),  as  the  counterpart  in  Latin  of' 
that  atriKiaiAoi,  which  in  Grecian  speech  gave  forth  the  peculiar  fla- 
vor of  Athens  (VI.  3.  107).  Among  the  essentials  of  this  pronuncia- 
tion were  a  clear,  orotund  expression,  a  regard  for  the  difference  in 
the  quantities  of  all  vowels ;  a  tone  of  voice  well-sustained  and  rhyth- 
mical, but  not  degenerating  into  sing-song,  sweet  and  soft,  but  not 
mincing  or  effeminate  ;  a  due  recognition  of  syllables  and  letters,  with- 
out slurring  or  drawling  and  without  pedantic  or  finical  exactness. 
Characteristic,  too,  were  the  avoidance  of  frequent  hiatus  and  the  fusion 
of  words  into  rhythmical  units — sometimes  fdr  brevity's  sake,  some- 
times to  produce  a  more  agreeable  effect,  and  sometimes  to  secure 
greater  compactness  of  expression.  Liberties  even  were  taken  with  the 
paradigms'and  genders  of  words  from  considerations  of  euphony,  and  at 
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times  not   strict  correctness,    not  analogy  or   custom,  but  the  require- 
ments of  the  ears  of  listeners  were  the  criterion  of  form  and  utterance. 

Perhaps  a  clearer  conception  of  the  standard  pronunciation  may  be 
obtained  if  it  be  considered  what  it  w-as  not.  And  first,  it  was  sharply 
distinguished  from  rusticitas,  which  term  characterized  the  speech  not 
only  of  actual  dwellers  in  the  country,  but  also  of  those  who  in  the 
great  city  were  illiterate  or  slip-shod  in  their  utterance. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  rustic  pronunciation  was  an  excessive  use  of /2. 
The  statements  of  the  Roman  writers  in  regard  to  the  use  of  h  are  not 
quite  clear  or  consistent.  Cicero  (Or.  48.  160)  says  that  a  previous 
age  used  the  aspirate  only  with  vowels  ;  that  such  was  his  own  earlier 
habit,  and  that  quite  late  in  life  and  then  only  by  surrendering  his  no- 
tions of  correctness  to  popular  usage,  did  he  aspirate  consonants. 
Quintilian  was  in  doubt  (I.  5.  19— 21)  whether  h  was  a  letter,  or  a 
mere  mark  to  indicate  a  modification  of  the  sound.  He  says  that  tie 
ancients  used  it  very  sparingly — even  with  vowels  ;  that  soon  its  ex- 
cessive use  prevailed  ;  that  he  had  seen  in  ancient  manuscripts  inehe 
written  for  me,  and  that  vehement er^  comprekendere,  and  mihi  were  in  his 
time  vestiges  of  this  excess.  Quintilian's  statement  in  regard  to  the 
ancient  usage  is  not  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  inscriptions  from  the 
republican  period.  Aulus  Gellius  (II.  3)  states  that  the  ancients  used 
to  insert  initial  and  median  h,  with  both  vowels  and  consonants, in  or- 
der to  give  greater  emphasis  to  words.  In  old  and  excellent  manu- 
scripts of  Virgil  he  had  seen  in  one  passage  aenus,  in  another,  ahenus. 
Publius  Nigidius  Figulus,  the  erudite  friend  of  Cicero,  distinctly  says 
(Aul.  Cell.  XIII.  6)  that  speech  becomes  boorish  if  it  be  faultily  aspir- 
ated. Arrius,  whose  cockney  Latin  Catullus  (84)  has  made  famous, 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  lower  orders.  In  prosody  h  is  altogether 
ignored.  These  data  may  justify  the  belief  that  the  most  intelligent 
and  elegant  speakers  expressed  the  h  but  gently — giving  it  up  altogeth- 
er where  neither  etymology  nor  euphony  demanded  its  retention,  while 
the  vulgar  multitude  offensively  and  promiscuously  roughened  the  let- 
ters thus  modified. 

Another  peculiarity  of  boorish  pronunciation  was  its  assimilation  or 
complete  identification  of  different  vowel-sounds.  In  a  fragment  of 
Lucilius  we   are  told  that  the   paasants  of  his  time  said  Cecilius  pretor. 
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There  appears  to  have  been  among  all  classes  a  tendency  to  sound  the 
penultimate  vowel  in  words  like  opiimus  as  if  it  were  u,  and  Julius  Cae- 
sar's example  is  said  (Quint.  I.  7.  21)  to  have  checked  this  tendency. 
In  Quintilian's  day  a  carelessness  in  pronouncing  the  final  i  like  e  in, 
such  words  as  heri,  quasi,  sibi,  had  pervaded  the  literary  circles  and' 
brought  about  a  change  in  spelling  (Quint.  I.  7.  23,  24).  Here  may- 
be  mentioned  the  rather  arbitary  rules  for  the  last  vowel  in  the  accusa- 
tive and  ablative  singular  and  nominative  and  accusative  plural  of  the 
third  declension.    A  line  discovered  in  Pompeii — 

QUISQUIS  AMA  VALIA  ;    PERIA  QUI  NOSCIT    AMARE 

shows  the  transition  of  penuUimate  e  to  i.   Noticeable  in  \he  same  line 
are  the  dropping  of  final  /,  except — as  in  the  pronunciation  of  French 
— before  a  vowel,  and  the  fusion  of  7ion  scit  into  noscit.     Cicero's  pun, 
Num  claudicat}  At  hie  clodicai  {De  Or.  II.  61.  249),  turns  on  the  popu- 
lar sounding  o^ au  like  0.  The  patrician  Claudii  2.x\d.  the  plebeian  Clodii. 
seem  to  have  marked  by  the  spelling  of  their  names  the  different  sound. 
oiaii  in  the  two  ranks.  The  emperor  Vespasian  inclined  to  the  tastes  of. 
the  multitude  and  after  being  reproved  by  the  ex-consul  Florus  for  ^^XQ- 
nonnc'ing  platislra  as  if  it  were  speWad  ploslra,  retorted  the  following  day 
by  calling  his  pedantic  courtier  Flaurus  (Suetonius,    Vesp.  22). 

Another  feature  of  the  rustic  pronunciation  was  its  indifference  to 
hiatus.  One  of  the  surest  signs  of  refined  utterance  was  the  skillful 
combination  into  one  sound,  or  the  hurried,  half  pronunciation  of  con- 
current vowels  in  different  words.  In  the  best  Latin  poetry,  elision  in 
such  cases  is  well  nigh  universal,  nor  can  we  suppose  that  this  was  a 
practice  allowed  only  to  poets.  Cicero  declares  (6>r.  44.  150)  that  no 
one  is  so  countrified  as  to  be  unwilling  to  combine  vowels,  and  that 
the  Romans  were  not  even  allowed  to  keep  apart  their  words.  The 
terms  by  which  he  describes  this  frequent  synalepha,  as  conjungerc,  coag- 
mentare,  congluiinalio,  show  that  he  meant  not  so  much  the  dropping  of 
one  syllable  as  the  complete  fusion  of  two  syllables  into  one.  Seneca 
says  {EpisL  40)  that  some  would  not  consider  Publius  Vinicius  an  elo- 
quent man  because  he  could  not  combine  three  words  into  one. 
Forms  like  sis^=si  vis,  and  sodcs=:si audes,  illustrate  this  habit  in  pronun- 
ciation. As  Crassus  was  about  to  sail  from  Brundisium  on  his  ill-starr- 
ed expedition,  the  cry  of  the  man  who  was  hawking  figs  from  Caunus — 
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Cauneas!  Caiineas! — was  mistaken  for  the  ominous  warning  cava  ne  eas I 
cave  ne  eas  f  (Cic.  de  Div.  II.  40.) 

Another  characteristic  of  the  vulgar  pronunciation  was  its  excessive 
treatment  of  words  as  enclitics  and  proclitics.  One  of  the  most  subtle 
and  elusive  differences  between  the  elegant  and  the  careless  speech 
seems  to  have  been  the  utterance  of  words  in  i:lose  syntactical  relation- 
ship. The  best  speakers  (Quint.  I.  5.  27)  would  often  combine  such 
words  under  a  single  strong  accent — sometimes  fromx  regard  for  eupho- 
ny, sometimes  from  an  apparent  desire  to  cast  into  a  single  vocalization 
the  idea  in  two  or  more  words,  sometimes  from  a  rapid  and  slovenly 
enunciation.  From  Corssen's*  vast  array  of  available  data  it  appears 
that  this  tendency  to  combination  in  utterance  was  more  prevalent 
among  the  illiterate.  Using  their  language  only  as  a  means  to  an  end 
and  having  no  aesthetical  or  historical  restraints,  they  naturally  econo- 
mized as  much  as  possible  in  form  and  accentuation.  This  popular 
tendency  will  account  for  the  frequent  clipping  of  terminations  and 
final  syllables,  the  swallowing  of  parts  of  words,  the  slurring  over  of 
words  and  consonants,  and  the  changing  of  the  sounds  of  letters. 
Thus  very  evidendy  the  spoken  language  was  acquiring  a  decided  ac- 
centual character.  Against  such  tendencies  the  Greek  party  and  the 
literary  Romans  struggled,  but  undoubtedly  were  forced  to  concede 
somewhat  to  the  general  drift,  and  the  literature  contains  evidence  of 
the  strength  and  currency  of  such  faults. 

Other  detects,  condemned  as  inelegant  and  that  come  properly  under 
this  head,  were  iotacism  and  lambdacism — or  the  incorrect  and  offen- 
sive use  ot  z'and  /,  lallotion — or  the  confusion  of  r  with  /,  and  abroad, 
flat,  drawling  utterance. 

In  the  best  period  of  the  language  there  were  of  course  many  who 
still  fondly  clung  to  ancient  modes  of  utterance,  however  much  these 
were  avoided  by  the  progressive  party  in  the  literary  circles.  As  in  an 
earlier  generation  Cato  had  withstood  the  inroads  of  Grecian  philoso- 
phy and  letters,  so  now  there  were  firm  champions  of  the  past.  The 
sensitiveness  which  Horace  shows  because  of  the  popularity  of  the 
older  Roman  writers,  suggests  that  there  was  a  large  class  whose  mem- 
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bers  were  strongly  conservative  in  their  literary  and  conversational 
habits  and  tastes.  The  language  of  Sallust  and  of  Lucretius  abounds 
in  archaic  forms  and  meanings  ;  in  the  prose  of  Cicero,  as  in  the  verse 
of  Virgil,  there  is  a  decided  tinge  of  antiquity,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  in  the  forum  were  constantly  heard  something  more  than  feeble 
echoes  of  earlier  modes  of  utterance.  In  many  particulars  the  rustic 
and  the  ancient  pronunciation  were  similar  and  in  the  Roman  writers 
they  are  often  identified.*  Cicero  says  {De  Orat.  III.  11.  43)  that  Lu- 
cius Cotta  fancied  that  his  speech  would  recall  the  good-old  past  if  it 
\Vere  altogether  rustic,  and  (z'^.  12.  46)  that  Cotta  and  Sulpicius,  by 
doing  away  with  the  proper  sound  of  z'  and  by  giving  to  ^  a  very  full 
sound,  seemed  to  him  rather  to  ape  the  speech  of  reapers  than  that  of 
the  ancients.  Quintilian  (XI.  3,  10}  speaks  contemptuously  of  those 
who  aspired  to  reproduce  the  past  by  an  affected  rusticity  of  pronun- 
ciation. Much,  therefore,  that  illustrates  the  ancient  and  obsolescent 
utterance  has  been  anticipated.  But  there  was  the  genuine  and  the 
counterfeit  antiqueness,  and  according  to  Cicero  {^De  Orat.  III.  if.  45) 
the  former  was  especially  found  among  cultivated  women,  whose 
sphere  in  life  made  them  better  perpetuate  what  they  had  first  learned. 
Very  early  in  Latin  we  discover  a  tendency  to  drop  final  letters. 
The  four  imperatives  which  in  the  literary  language  have  no  final 
vowel,  undoubtedly  represent  very  many  more  apocopated  forms.  D 
was  almost  entirely  lost  from  the  ablative  singular  before  the  literary 
period.  Final  m  is  omitted  in  many  earlier  inscriptions ;  in  forms  of 
verDs,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  altogether  lost,  and  it  was  probably 
very  feebly  sounded  throughout  the  best  period.  8  following  u  and 
before  an  initial  consonant,  had  a  precarious  existence  down  into 
the  Augustan  age.  In  Cicero's  poetry  it  was  sometimes  ignored,  and 
he  speaks  {Or.  161)  slightingly  of  the  upstart  poets  who  were  scan- 
dalized at  its  suppression.  Of  the  critics  at  the  court  of  Augustus, 
Luranius  censured,  while  Messala  justified  the  dropping  of  this  s 
(Quint.  IX,  4,  38).  The  fact  that  Cicero  and  Virgil  (Quint.  I,  7,  20) 
doubled  the  s  in  the  body  of  a  word  after  a  long  vowel,  as  e.g.  in  catissa, 
seems  to  indicate  that  its  sound  here,  too,  was  in  danger  of  being  vi- 
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liated  or  lost.  Sometimes  whole  syllables  were  thrown  away,  as  (Cic. 
^^-  J^53)  palm  et  crinibiis  iox palmis  et  crinibus,  and  in  Ennius  caelum, 
domum  and  gaudium  are  reduced  to  the  strange  forms  cael,  do  and  gau. 

In  Aulus  Gellius  (VI,  9)  is  a^  interesting  and  suggestive  statement 
that  in  earlier  Latin  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  in  many  reduplicated 
perfects  was  e,  which  vowel  was  later — though  not  in  all  cases — that  of 
the  verbal  root.  This  statement  is  supported  by  citations  from  many 
ancient  texts  from  Ennius  to  Cicero  and  Caesar. 

Ennius  was  probably  the  first  to  double  consonants  in  Latin,  and 
the  practice  appears  to  have  varied  till  about  80  b.  c.  Undoubtedly 
the  innovation  and  the  varying  usage  had  their  influence  upon  the 
pronunciation. 

The  tendency  of  the  earlier  language  to  discard  even  medial  con- 
sonants reduced  cahus  to  ^zV^while  ^w/^wj- generally  escaped  the  mutilation 
to  quis. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  earlier  Romans  often  energized 
their  words  by  aspirating  both  vowels  and  consonants. 

The  presence  of  many  Greek  teachers  at  Rome  and  the  great  attention 
paid  by  many  Romans  to  the  Greek  language  must  have  affected  in  some 
degree  the  pronunciation  of  the  Latin.  The  paradigms,  vocabulary  and 
syntax  of  the  Latin — doubtless,  too,  its  sounds — were  modified  by  the 
influences  of  the  Greek.  Cicero  {deJDrat.  Ill,  12,  44)  warns  against 
adulterating  the  pure  voice  of  the  city  by  strange  foreign  tones.  Quin- 
tilian  (I.  i.  13)  complains  that  many  Roman  pupils  used  Greek  so 
much  to  the  neglect  of  Latin  that  very  many  defects  of  pronunciation 
arose  in  consequence  and  remained  most  stubbornly.  Some  favored 
treating  Greek  words  after  the  analogies  of  the  Latin  and  so  e,g.  would 
lengthen  and  accentuate  the  penult  of  Castoreni  (Quint.  I,  5,  60).  To  a 
contest  between  the  scholarly  and  the  Latin  or  heedless  utterance  may 
be  charged  the  changed  quantities  in  many  words  borrowed  from  the 
Greek,  as,  ancora  (ayjivpa),  crepida  {uprfTtii),  trutina  {rpvrdvTj), 
plati'[e]a  (TtXarSLa).  Many  Greek  words  were  at  first  written  in  their 
OAU  characters,  as,  /ie^ofj/^olzo:  {Cic.  Tusc.  Ill,  5,  11),  a^icopia  {id. 
Acad. pr.  II,  29,  95),  and  during  and  after  the  process  of  their  natur- 
alization such  words  were  undoubtedly  differently  pronounced. 

In  regard  to  the  quantitative  feature  of  their  pronunciation,  there   is 
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evidence  that  educated  Romans  differed  in  many  points.  That  a  dis- 
tinction of  time  was  made  between  long  and  short  vowels  admits  of  no 
doubt.  Cicero  says  {Or.  173)  that  nature  has  placed  in  our  ears  the 
power  of  appreciating  all  long  and  sh©rt  quantities,  and  according  to 
Quintilian  (IX,  4,  47)  even  Roman  children  knew  that  a  long  syllable 
required  for  its  proper  utterance  double  the  time  of  a  short  one.  But 
with  all  this  sensitiveness  of  the  cultivated  Romans  to  the  element  of 
time  in  pronunciation,  the  deviation  from  the  ordinary  quantities  of 
vowels,  that  runs  like  a  thread  thiough'all  Latin  poetry,  is  not'  to  be 
explained  as  mere  **  poetic  license,"  if  by  that  expression  it  is  meant 
that  Virgil  and  Horace  used  forms  and  sounds  that  ordinary  men 
would  not  have  been  justified  in  using.*  The  daring  juxtaposition  of 
li'quidis  and  liquida  in  the  same  line  of  so  consummate  a  master  of  his 
language  as  Lucretius  (IV,  1259)  cannot  be  explained  except  on  the 
theory  of  considerable  latitude  in  this  matter  among  the  most  accom- 
plished speakers.  Latin  scholars  differed  in  regard  to  the  natural 
quantity  of  many  vowels,  as.  of  the  e  in  quiesco  (Aul.  Gell.  VII,  15), 
the  «  in  aciUo  (id,  IX,  6),  and  the  quantity  of  the  short  vowel  of  a 
preposition  in  combination  with /««■(?  (id.  IV,  17),  and  pronounced 
according  to  their  differences.  Here  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  legitimate  time  of  a  vowel  often  vanished  altogether  by  syncopation. 
So  conscientious  an  artist  as  Virgil  did  not  hesitate  to  use  e.g.  coinpos- 
ius  and  vincluni  as  well  as  composilus  and  vinculum.  Augustus  (Quint. 
I,  6,  19)  chided  a  son  of  Agrippa  for  saying  calidum  rather  than  cal- 
dum,  and  the  school-master  Quintilian  (I,  6,  17)  gives  a  fling  at  the 
purists  who  would  say  audaciter  instead  of  aiidader.  Some  teachers 
and  scholars  are  known  to  have  differently  accentuated  different  words 
of  the  same  orthography,  as  the  preposition  and  the  noun  circum 
(Quint.  I,  5,  25). 

Those  who  spoke  Latin  in  a  sing-song  tone  seem  to  have  formed  a 
numerous  class.  Caesar's  witty  remark  to  one  of  these  songsters  is 
well  known — si  cantas,  male  canlas ;  si  leg  is,  can/as  (Quint.  I,  8,  3). 
Tacitus  {Dial,  de  Or,  26)  condemns  the  jingling  style  of  Gallio. 
Quintilian  (XI,  3,  57)  jays  the  habit  was  quite  common  and  was  in- 
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tolerably  offensive,  and  the  younger  Pliny  was  so  shocked  by  the 
emasculate,  mutilated  pronunciation  taken  from  singing  as  to  declare 
(I^p,  II,  14)  that  the  only  fitting  method  of  applause  from  its  tasteless 
listeners  would  be  with  cymbals  and  drums.  With  the  singers  may 
be  mentioned  those  who  according  to  Cicero  {Br.  15,  58)  barked 
rather  than  talked. 

The  pedants,  or  sticklers  for  absolute  correctness  in  pronunciation 
constituted  another  class.  Some  of  their  exactions  have  already  been 
mentioned.  Cicero  {de  Oral.  Ill,  11,  41  \  de  Off.  I.  '^^,  133)  wished 
the  letters  to  be  uttered  neither  heedlessly  nor  with  affected  nicety. 
Quintilian  (XI,  3,  '>^'^)  says  that  a  clear  enunciation  of  words  is  indeed 
indispensable,  but  that  the  counting  up,  as  it  were,  of  the  separate 
letters  is  odious. 

The  pronunciation  which  has  thus  been  considered  both  affirmatively 
and  negatively  was  clearly  the  possession  of  but  a  select  circle.  Some 
scions  of  the  great  Roman  families  received  it  as  a  kind  of  heir-loom  ; 

others  it  came,  if  indeed  it  came  to  them  at  all,  as  the  long-deferred 
reward  of  conscious  and  persistent  effort.  It  was  treated  as  an  import- 
ant element  in  the  language  of  a  great  people.  It  was  tenderly  and 
jealously  guarded  against  ignorance  and  affectation  and  carelessness 
from  within,  and  against  barbarisms  from  without.  And  even  among 
those  who  thought  nothing  in  their  speech  too  insignificant  for  serious 
study,  there  were  differences  and  defects  in  pronunciation.  Cicero 
brought  to  the  capital  certain  habits  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  aspirate  and 
final  Sj  and  probably  other  peculiarties  of  his  native  Arpinum,  which  he 
had  difficulty  in  overcoming  and  probably  never  fully  overcame,  and 
Seneca  {Ep.  40)  compares  the  delivery  of  this  great  orator  to  the  move- 
ments of  an  ambling  horse.  Julius  Caesar  spoke  in  a  high  pitch  of 
voice  (Suetonius,  /.  C.  55).  Asinius  Pollio  detected  in  Livy  reminders 
of  Padua  (Quint.  VIII,  i,  3),  and  if  the  charge  was  more  than  an  in- 
stance of  Pollio's  spiteful  hypercriticism,  it  may  have  included  matters 
of  pronunciation.  Augustus  is  said  (Suet.  Aug.  84)  to  have  spoken 
Latin  with  peculiar  sweetness,  but  so  evanescent  appeared  to  him  this 
charm  that  he  was  constantly  under  the  training  of  a  voice-master,  and 
at  times  in  his  harangues'  his  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  a  crier.     The 
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utterance  of  Maecenas  was  in  keeping  with  his  effeminate  and  foppish 
habits  (Tacitus,  Dial,  de  Or,  26  \  Seneca,  Ep.  114). 

Neither  in  history  nor  among  his  contemporaries  could  Cicero  find 
exemplified  that  perfect  eloquence,  which  appeared  only  to  the  eyes  of 
his  imagination  {Or.  29,  101)  ;  but  he  toiled  on  till  the  end,  if  haply 
he  might  realize  the  divine  vision.  So,  too,  the  standard  of  pronun- 
ciation which  the  best  speakers  of  Latin  proposed  to  themselves  was 
rather  an  ideal  than  the  actual  pronunciation  ;  but  even  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  high  standard  was  deemed  worthy  of  the  most  painstaking 
and  persistent  eftorts.  The  lights  by  which  this  subject  is  to-day  ap- 
proached are  often  feeble  and  sometimes  misleading,  but  if  what  has 
been  said  is  well  based,  there  is  occasion  neither  for  detraction  nor  for 
discouragement  if  those  who  would  restore  the  Roman  pronunciation 
of  Latin  still  differ  in  many  points,  and  perhaps  in  all  points  fall  below 
both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  ancients.  — Tracy  Peck. 
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